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For many years we have known that high-grade mental deft- 
ciency is not always apparent early in life. When we generalize on 
the laws of growth and say that mental development is continuous 
at a constant rate from birth to maturity we overlook individual 


differences and the exceptional cases with which clinical psychology 
deals. Galton was right when he declared that “genius, like murder, 


will out,” and we might modernize the expression by substituting 
“feeble-mindedness” for “genius.” 

How do individual abilities develop? Do genius and stupidity 
reveal themselves in early infancy, and if so by what signs? Broadly 
speaking, variations in general talent or intelligence do show up early 
in life and tend to persist. Precocious children rarely become feeble- 
minded later in life, and backward children seldom develop genius. 
But we must not forget the exceptions. Lives of great men do re- 
mind us that some of them showed no startling signs of their gifts 
in early childhood and some were even rated stupid. Can we paral- 
lel this for the feeble-minded? Do some ultimately feeble-minded 
children have a history of normal growth in early childhood and sub- 
sequently fail to “make the grade?” Our opinion is that the number 
of dullards who later become geniuses is relatively small, and that 
the number of children of normal mentality who later become feeble- 
minded is not very great. Instances of each are clear even tho 
the exact frequencies are not yet determined. 

Feeble-mindedness is defined in simplest terms as a condition of 
social incompetence at maturity which results from arrested develop- 
ment of intelligence. These individuals as adults are incapable of 
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managing their affairs with ordinary prudence or of exercising ordi- 
nary foresight and judgment in “getting along” in the world. They 
are improvident, incapable, imprudent and immature in their social ad- 
justments. Their inability is due to a low level of general ability as 
a result of some failure in their growth and development to reach 
the average normal standard. In the case of the idiots or low- 
grade feeble-minded they never learn to protect themselves from 
ordinary dangers. In the case of the imbeciles or middle-grade feeble- 
minded they rarely develop any appreciable industrial or occupational 
skill. In the case of the morons or high-grade feeble-minded they 
do not succeed socially without supervision. 


How does this condition develop? When does it become mani- 
fest? How early can it be detected? Generally speaking, it is be- 
_lieved that most of the feeble-minded show their retardation rela- 
tively early in life, and the lower the grade the earlier the retardation. 
But for at least some of the higher-grade feeble-minded we find no 
history of early retardation in development. Altho they may have 
a congenitally limited capacity for growth, a hereditary endowment 
‘too low for ultimately normal growth, yet such development as does 
‘take place may follow the normal average up to a certain point. Or 
while there may be qualitative symptoms of ultimate deficiency the 
_amount of retardation may not be sufficient to permit of accurate de- 
. terioration. Experimental evidence shows that some of the feeble- 
‘minded develop at a constantly retarded rate from infancy to adult 
‘life, some develop at a normal rate and then stop completely. In all 
cases we have arrested development even tho only in the last group is 
the arrest sudden or complete. All are arrested in the sense that they 
fall short of the normal adult standard. Individual differences are 
marked, and we know of no sure way of recognizing any of these 
‘types of arrested development until the development in intelligence 
amounts to perhaps seventy percent of the normal standard. 

. Feeble-mindedness which cannot be measured in quantitative 
terms early in life has been called potential feeble-mindedeness. The 
. potential for full normal growth is lacking, even tho the growth may 
(for @ period follow the average normal rate. Potential feeble-mind- 
edness may be detected by qualitative signs by skilled diagnosticians or 
jmay be suspected from behavior symptoms and slow learning. Speci- 
.fically. then, we may define potential feeble-mindedness as ultimate 
ymental deficiency which is not evident at the time of examination in 
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quantitative terms, especially in retardation on the Binet Scale suffi- 
cient to meet the commonly accepted differential standard.* 

Grace N— is a striking case of potential feeble-mindedness. 
Her life history further illustrates the apparently hereditary persis- 
tence of undesirable behavior tendencies in spite of favorable environ- 
mental control. 

Born of native American parentage in a little village in New 
Jersey in September 1903, Grace started life with a serious heredi- 
tary handicap. In presenting the history of this “pretty, attractive 
child” Goddard} writes: “The mother is feeble-minded and of feeble- 
minded ancestry, but the father seems rather to be a degenerate and 
probably of a good family, as his ancestors, as far back as we can 
trace them, seem to be entirely normal.” The father was immoral 
and brutal. He cursed and beat the mother during Grace’s preg- 
nancy and after Grace and a younger sister were born deserted the 
family. 

, While Grace was a mere child the mother seemed anxious to rid 
herself of the care and responsibility of her children and asked that 
Grace be admitted to The Training School. She claimed that the 
child lacked self control, was obstreperous and seemed feeble-minded. 
The younger sister who has lived with relatives and various families 
is a moral delinquent. The father now lives with a third wife in a 
near-by community, and the mother keeps house for an unmarried man. 

The mother’s request was granted and Grace was admitted to 
The Training School at the age of 7.3 years. She was examined in 
the psychological laboratory and tested practically at age on various 
types of tests. Her social and educational reactions seemed normalf. 
She was well-developed and presented a good appearance. These 
characteristics gave rise to some doubt whether Grace was really a 
mental defective and whether she should remain in an institution 
for defectives. Thus an apparently normal child with a record of 


*Doll, Edgar A. Clinical studies in feeble-mindedness, Boston, 1917. Cases 2 and 3. 
Growth of Intelligence. Psychological Monographs. Vol. 29, No.2, pp. 130. 
we? on the intelligence quotient. Training School Bulletin, 1916. Vol. 13, pp 


Preliminary note on the diagnosis of potential feeble-mindedness. Training School 
Bulletin, 1916, Vol. 13, pp. 54-61. 

Mateer, Florence. The diagnostic fallibility of intelligence ratios. Pedagogical Sem- 
inary, 1918. Vol. 25, pp. 369-392. 

New York State Board of Charities. Fifty-two borderline cases in the Rome State 
Custodial Asylum. Eugenics and Social Welfare Bulletin, No. IV, 1914, pp. 99. 
Second report on fifty-two borderline cases in the Rome State Custodial Asylum. 
Eugenics and Social Welfare Bulletin, No. VI, 1915, pp. 32 


tGoddard, Henry H. Feeble-Mindedness, its causes and consequences. Macmillan, 1914. 
Case 73, pp. 182-184. 
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social inadequacy became the object of institutional study and obser- 
vation. This report presents the history of Grace’s social and mental 
devélopment during fifteen years of continuous residence at The Train- 
ing School. 

- Grace is the older of two children. The pregnancy and birth 
are reported as normal. She has a history of some developmental re- 
\tatdation. Dentition was delayed until the end of the first year and 
walking and talking began in the third year. She walked clumsily and 
spoke brokenly at 7 years. She was reported to have St. Vitus Dance 
at'4 years and there was a twitching of the face at the time of her 
‘admission to The Training School. All other etiological and patho- 
: logical history is negative‘or not reported. 

When admitted she was a pretty, attractive child. She seemed 
-to play normally and to enjoy the other children. The ability to 
.dress and undress was only partly developed and she was inclined 
to “whine” and ‘to invite undue attention. For the most part she 
i was ‘cheerful, active and affectionate. She was obedient and willing, 
‘but ‘at times was stubborn and mischievous. Her health was good. 
Her physical measurements, except vital capacity, fell well within 
‘the range of normality. 

She was placed in the kindergarten and gave promise of excel- 
‘lent progress. She did her work nicely. Her powers of observa- 
tion, imitation,' and attention seemed good. She knew the number 
, concepts to 4 and could name and match the primary colors. She 
enjoyed music and the rhythmic games. Her learning was rapid, but 
constant drill:.was necessary for retention. Her conduct was good 
in the schoolroom and in the cottage. 


At this time, age 7.3 years, her Binet mental age was 6.3 years, 
I. Q. 86. On the Goddard formboard her test age was 9.0 years. 
‘ She showed a general backwardness in average development by being 
‘unable to give her age, distinguish right and left or tell the number of 
fingers on each hand. 
« .: Special care was taken that Grace have normal contacts both 
, educationally and socially at The Training School. She lived in a 
cottage with little girls of about her own mentality who like her were 
. borderline children. She was neat and attractive and had a winning 
“personality. Many of the officers of the School gave her personal at- 
tention. She was taken on visits to Philadelphia and other cities. 
* She’ enjoyed special privileges and had many opportunities for normal 
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social contacts. Later, the care of the supervisor’s rooms was ef 
trusted to her, and she got much pleasure from waiting tables in the 
main dining room. She became proficient as a waitress and as a 
helper in all household duties. She enjoyed the better things of life, 
and showed many normal reactions as a result of all this special 
training. 

During her early years she showed good school progress. She 
was active, obedient, and rather easily controlled. She learned quick- 
ly, but needed much drill in order to retain well. She was very fond 
of the smaller children and helped in washing, dressing and caring 
for them. But during these first years she showed practically no gains 
in general intelligence. With the advancing years she showed signs 
of arrested mental development. At the age of 8.1 years her Binet 
mental age was 7.0 years, I. Q. 86 as on admission, but four years 
later at the age of 12.8 years she “tested” only 7.3 with an I. Q. of 57. 

She began having difficulties during her preadolescent period. 
Her tempermental and general social reactions grew more and more 
typical of the mental deficient. She developed a jealous attitude 
toward the older girls and occasionally had pouting spells. At the 
same time she became untruthful, dishonest, and sly. It was hard 
to teach her anything, but after she had learned she did her work 
nicely. She made almost no progress in formal school work. She 
found great difficulty with the academic work, but got along well 
with household arts. 


By the time Grace was fifteen years old she had become so un- 
tidy, careless and irresponsible with other people’s things that the 
care of the attendant’s room was denied her. She accumulated 
“junk.” Her temperament was variable. She liked to remodel her 
clothes and she did beautiful crochet and embroidery work. Her 
school record was now typical of feeble-mindedness. She read poor- 
ly from the second reader, recognized words very slowly and was 
unable to tell new words by sound. Her physical exercises showed 
apathy. The quality of her work varied. She could do good work 
but was careless unless constantly supervised. At the age of 14.9 
years her Binet mental age was 8.2 years, I. Q. 55. Her Porteus 
test score was 6.0 years while on the Goddard formboard her score 
averaged 11.0 years. She ranked zero percentile for girls of her 
age on all these mental tests. Her physical and psyCophysical meas-~ 
urements were two years retarded for the average girl of her age. 
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During her adolescence she showed an increase in definitely 
feeble-minded characteristics. She advanced more slowly in school. 
At the age of 17 she worked one period a day for four weeks try- 
ing to learn a poem of five verses, and was never able to recite it 
twice in the same way. In reading and spelling she did third-grade 
‘work. She learned to add without carrying, but was unable to un- 
derstand the simplest problems requiring arithmetical reasoning. She 
learned to tell time, but had great difficulty in grasping the idea. Her 
sewing and loom work were good. She was willing, but showed little 
‘initiative and resourcefulness. At this time she showed signs of de- 
veloping sexual consciousness, but not to an abnormal degree. 
Her conduct was good and she seldom gave any trouble altho she 
needed constant supervision. At 20 years of age her mental age was 
8.7 years, an increase of 2.4 years over her ability at the time of 
admission thirteen years before. She was now diagnosed as definitely 
feeble-minded, of low moron level, stable and trainable. 


From the time Grace was twenty up to the present she had been 
a serious sex problem. Because of her fondness for children she 
had been trained to be a pupil helper in the kindergarten class. In 
this class she needed constant supervision on account of being unable 
to resist “petting” the small boys to an undesirable extent. Some 
notes written recently by her to the older boys in the institution are 
most obscene. When questioned about such notes she takes it as a 
‘matter of course, and exhibits no remorse or shame. Because of 
such exaggerated sex interests she requires constant supervision at 
school, about the ground, and in the cottage. From a sweet-natured, 
honest, truthful girl she has become one of the least trustworthy of 
the children. She is not trusted with new girls because of her bad 
influence. It has been necessary to relieve her of the care and help 
with the smaller children. She shows great emotionality when in 
the presence of boys or men. She is deceitful and vulgar, in spite 
of her quiet, unassuming, nice-appearing manners. She dresses care- 
‘fully, has nice clothes and likes to make a good impression. She is 
very susceptible to flattery and pours lavish praise upon any stranger 
‘who .gives her attention. Those who do not know her weakness 
‘would have difficulty in understanding why she should remain in an 

' iristitution for the rest of her life. 


_’ A study of Grace’s mental growth as indicated by her reactions 
to the Binet tests is of special interest. From the time of her ad- 
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mission up to the present she has been “tested” 21 times by many 
different examiners. The consistency of the test results is an evi- 
dence not only of her arrested mental development and the mental 
stability of the feeble-minded, but also witnesses the remarkable re- 
liability of the tests as a measure of mental ability. With wide dif- 
ferences in the personality and skill of the examiners, with ample 
opportunity for learning the tests from repeated examinations and 
from contact with higher-grade children, with constant intensive 
training at school her performance is nevertheless remarkably consist- 
ent. The mental age scores from these examinations are given in 
Table I which also shows the dates of the exams and the corresponding 
life ages, I. Q.’s and years of retardation. The Goddard Binet was 
used until 1918, the Stanford Binet thereafter. 


TABLE I 
Binet Mental Age Increase 
Date L. A. M.A. 1. Q. Retard 

1/13/11 7.3 6.3 86 1.0 
7/12/11 7.8 6.2 79 1.6 
10/27/11 8.1 7.0 86 1.1 
1/ 1/12 8.3 7.0 84 1.3 
3/ 6/12 8.5 7.1 84 1.4 
7/22/12 8.7 7.0 80 1.7 
4/28/13 9.6 6.3 66 3-3 
6/30/13 9.7 7.2 74 2.5 
8/ 4/13 9.9 7.2 73 2.7 
7/17/14 10.8 7.2 67 3.6 
2/10/15 11.4 7.2 63 4.2 
1/25/16 12.3 7.2 59 5.1 
7/26/16 12.8 7.3 57 5-5 
1/26/17 13.3 8.2 62 5.1 
7/28/17 13.8 7-3 53 6.5 
8/14/17 13.9 8.2 59 5-7 
7/26/18 14.8 8.0 54 6.8 
8/ 8/18 14.9 8.2 55 6.7 
11/ 2/23 20.2 8.7 54 
11/10/24 21.2 9.0 56 

3/24/26 22.5 8.7 54. 
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As a kindergarten helper she showed little or no judgment, insight, 
driginality or resourcefulness and yet she loved children, was willing 
ind did her work well, after it had been planned. One day she was 
asked to select a game and teach it to the class. She evidently con- 
fused several games. She put colored balls in a box and then blind- 
folded a child and asked him to tell her the color of the ball she 
‘removed from the box. She played this game for twenty minutes 
and was unable to see the absurdity. In all her school and cottage 
life she has been unable to plan, but follows well. For several years 
‘she has been an excellent waitress here, but at times she is very ir- 
ritable and complains about being overworked. On the whole, how- 
ever, she is well contented and seems quite happy here. From a 
social standpoint she typifies incompetence, and daily demonstrates 
her inability to get along in the outside world. She is still unable to 
do more than second or third grade school work, and her general 
mental ability is still between 8 and 9 years. 


Grace’s life history and the record of her growth and develop- 
ment illustrate what has been called potential feeble-mindedness. 
The early promise of her childhood has not been fulfilled. Care and 
education have been powerless against the forces of heredity and 
a limited native endowment for growth. The seed has been poor 
rather than the ground stony. At seven average in intelligence, at 
nine backward, at eleven borderline subnormal, at fourteen definitely 
feeble-minded is the story told by her mental age scores. In early 
childhood normal interests, in later childhood capable at school, in 
preadolescence apt in manual learning, during adolescence socially 
precarious, at early prime a liability and potential social menace is 
the kaleidoscope of her behavior development. 


But we have not despaired. Grace’s mental childhood continues 
in spite of her maturity, and we do not relax our daily endeavors 
to aid her even tho time and study have showed that she can never 
fulfill the promise of her youth. Permanent institutional care will 
provide the greatest happiness for her and the greatest protection to 
society, 





There will be no issues of The Training School Bulletin during 
July and August. 
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The Triangle Club 


Bertha Everts 
Department of Education—The Training School 


Foreword: 

Today club activities play a very important part in the life of 
practically every community. There are civic, athletic, educational, 
political, social and even religious clubs and all seem to fulfill a 
real mission in the carrying on of the different phases of life. 

The Training School, which is in reality a little community in 
itself, has always encouraged the club idea for the children who 
are able to carry on and to derive both pleasure and benefit from such 
a plan, and at the present time we are promoting two active and 
helpful clubs. The Sayford Club for our boys and the Triangle Club 
for our girls. 

Your attention was called to the activities of the Sayford Club 
in the February 1926 issue of the Bulletin and in this issue we wish 
to present a somewhat more detailed account of the organization 
and purpose of the Triangle Club. 

This Club was organized in May 1924 and was designed to give 
to our girls some of the lessons which girls of grammar school mental 
levels derive from their clubs—‘‘Camp Fire,” “Girl Scouts,” etc., and 
whereas many schools corresponding to the Training School have at- 
tempted, in the institution, to carry on the work accomplished by 
these well organized clubs, we have not found this to be a really 
successful plan as so much of the work done by the outside groups 
is not well suited or necessary to the needs of the children living 
within an institution. 

Thus in forming our clubs we have aimed to take from the 
literature furnished by the many organizations such ideas as are 
adaptable and advisable for our needs and as a result the following 
description of the Triangle Club is presented by Miss Bertha Everts, 
the organizer and promoter of the Club. 

A. M. N. 


Preparatory to the organization of the Triangle Club, I made 
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a careful study of girls’ clubs—“Girl Scouts,” “Camp Fire Girls” and 
the literature put out by similar organizations, taking from each of 
these such material as I felt would be of real help to the older girls 
in the Training School. In making my selection of material, I had 
constantly to keep in mind both the needs and the limitations of this 
particular group of girls and as those who have worked with the sub- 
normal girl know, it is not an easy task to keep the interest of this 
group and at the same time to make all of the necessary eliminations, 


Practically all of the activities of normal children have to be 
simplified for our children and as the Scout and Camp Fire organi- 
zations -have been planned for the girls who can take an active part 
in the home, school, religious, business and civic affairs of their 
communities, the question which presents itself to us is what part 
of the activities of clubs is really desirable for our girls, and how 
are they to be presented so as to be most helpful? Our first re- 
quirement is a study of the individual girl and in doing this we 
must inquire into her needs and consider her mental development and 
then we must ask of the club, how far can it be effective in meeting 
these needs and this development, keeping in mind always that the 
chief ‘factor is the girl and not the club. 

Our next important step is the selection of a successful leader. 
Such a person must have a real love for girls and a strong desire 
to make the lives of the children better and happier. In making such 
selection it is perhaps a mistake to place too much value on the 
charm of personality for while this may be a valuable asset, it may 
also be a great hindrance to the true success of the club as the pos- 
sessor of charms may not always be on her guard against “crushes” 
and this phase of club contact really needs to be constantly kept 
in mind and under control, and the leader must always strive to turn 
the thoughts and energies of her girls not to herself but to their 
common aims and purposes. The truly successful leader must pos- 
sess a clear vision of the work she wants to do and must have a 
firm belief that it can be done. She must also be the one to think 
and plan and not to expect too much from the girls. Last but not 
least she must be a true optimist in order to make the discourage- 
ments and seeming failures of early organization, stepping stones to 
final success. 


A club to be a club and to hold the interest of its members 
must have a name, a motto, a pledge, a slogan, club colors and a 
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regular time and place of meeting and there must always be something 
on hand to work for, a real live interesting objective. 

As our motto, I chose the following “Health, Happiness and 
Helpfulness.” These three words somehow suggested to my mind a 
triangle and immediately a second thought came, to make the club 
the “Triangle Club;” hence its name. 

Our pledge, “I pledge myself to obey the rules of the School, 
to think good thoughts, to do kind deeds, to be helpful to those need- 
ing my help and to look for the beautiful in all nature and to be 
happy,” is original and designed to be a helpful guide for our girls 
to follow. 

The form of the triangle lends itself nicely to the making of 
favors, fancies and like decorations and is particularly impressive 
when the words of the motto are inscribed in the angles of the 
triangle. 

Our slogan, “Do a good turn daily” has been very effective in 
reminding the girls of their promise to be helpful. The Club colors, 
blue and white were decided upon by the girls. 

After giving these phases of the problem due consideration we 
formed the Club. Six most trustworthy and dependable girls were 
selected as charter members. These girls were the pupil teachers 
in the Educational Department and the leaders for good in the girls 
cottages and have since formed the real background of the Club. To- 
day our membership numbers twelve. 


The Club has no officers, the leader always conductiong the 
meeting. There are four standing committees, namely ; Club Commit- 
tee, New Girls’ Committee, Good Words Committee and Program 
Committee. Every two months a new chairman is appointed for each 
committee and every girl in the Club is on some committee and each 
chairman is expected to make a weekly report to the Club of the 
activities of her committee for the week. 


The duty of the “Club Committee” is to promote club spirit, get 
up new songs, yells, etc., and to make suggestions for the adoption 
of other ideas of like amusement. The duty of the “New Girls’ 
Committee” is to be kind and helpful to the new girls during their 
first adjustment period in the School, and to interest new girls in 
qualifying and becoming eligible for club membership. The duty 
of the “Good Words Committee” is to try to eliminate any bad lan- 
guage used; grumbling, etc., and by the suggestion of using kind 
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and pleasant words to substitute these for the undesirable and un- 
kind words. The duty of the “Program Committee” is to prepare 
a program for the last half hour of each meeting. The girls all en- 
joy this committee work and vie with each other in making the 
work of their own committee to be the best if possible. 

We use a system of rewards in the form of Honor beads sim- 
ilar to those used by the Camp Fire Girls and as the Club is named 
the Triangle Club, we make good use of the form of the triangle. 
For praiseworthy work the girls are awarded different colored tri- 
angles which they are privileged to paste in their books as a per- 
manent record. Every girl has her own book and they are encour- 
aged to decorate their books as best suits their own individual tastes 
and some of them are most artistically decorated. 

The work for which the girls receive these rewards is of sev- 
eral kinds but each kind is planned to make their lives in and out 
of the school richer and happier because of their effort as well as 
their accomplishment. For instance, every time a Club girl does any- 
thing that is especially helpful in her cottage or when she does 
the cottage work assigned to her as nearly perfect as possible, she 
is awarded a small orange colored triangle which she carefully pastes 
in her book in its proper place. When she has three of these small 
orange triangles she receives a larger one and when she has four of 
the larger ones, she is entitled to an orange colored Honor bead. Each 
kind of work has its own color. For doing some special thing to 
help the Club, a member will be awarded a blue triangle and in time 
if she tries hard enough she will be given a blue honor bead. 


The Health color is red. For giving happiness to others the 
color is yellow. For Nature Study, green, and for a special act 
of kindness or helpfulness to others the color is violet. The time 
for awarding triangles is always one of the most interesting features 
of the meeting and the girls, without exception, show such good spirit 
of fellowship and unselfishness. 


Miss Nellie, our wonderful little pianist, who is an honorary 
member, has received many triangles and beads for her giving of 
happiness to our cottage children during the winter evenings when 
she would just “drop in to give them a song” on her way to bed. 
Likewise each member has earned and has been granted both triangles 
and beads for their many acts of little kindnesses shown during the 
year. 
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The meetings are held in my schoolroom every Thursday even- 
ing during the winter and in summer on alternate Sunday mornings 
under the trees somewhere. The Thursday evening meetings are 
usually about one and one half hours long. The first half hour is 
designed to be somewhat formal and consists of the opening song, 
repeating of the pledge, minutes of the last meeting, reports of com- 
mittees, the awarding of triangles and granting of Honor beads. 
The second half hour is devoted to some kind of interesting work. 


It is at this time that the girls made their pennants, head and arm 
bands, etc. Also at some of our meetings the time has been spent in 


reading and at other meetings making favors or decorations for a 
party. Last autumn the girls spent several meetings making handker- 
chief dolls for the Christmas Store and for this work they received 
a little gift of money and this was immediately put into the club 
treasury. The last half of the meeting hour is provided for by the 
Program Committee and consists of games, songs, etc., and once 
each month we plan to have a little party with simple refreshments 
and invite a few special guests. 


The Sunday meetings are always held out of doors and ir- 
respective of church or creed, everyone will agree that an hour spent 
out in the open under a friendly tree with only good thoughts; 
beautiful flowers and the spirit of peace and rest and uplifting in- 
fluences, is a good way for our children to spend a Sabbath morning. 
As we journey to the friendly tree we often stop by the way and 
enjoy a bit of Nature Study and then lest we forget that Sunday 
is a day set apart and is not to be treated just like all other days, we 
have used two books, “Some Interesting Girls and Women of the 
Bible” and “Out of Doors in the Bible” for our special Sunday stud- 
ies and our Club girls have enjoyed these two books to a quite unbe- 
lievable degree. 


“Fair, first day mornings steeped in summer calm, 
Warm, tender, resful, sweet with woodland balm, 
Come to her, as of some mother-hallowed psalm.” 


In addition to the regular meetings, the Club has participated in 
several other very enjoyable events. Not long ago a dinner party 
prepared and served by the Club, each girl carrying the full re- 
sponsibility for her particular assignment of duty, made for the Club 
a real place in the hearts of those who were invited to the party. 
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During the winter the Club entertained some sixty girls and 
members of the “family” in Garrison Hall for an evening gathering, 
taking full charge of the affair. Of course, I was near to give 
counsel and advice but the details of the party had been so carefully 
worked out in our regular meetings that it required but little direc- 
tion from me on the night of the event. On another occasion, a Fete 
Day celebration in Vineland, the Club won a first prize for their 
contribution to the parade. Their float trimmed in the Club colors 
and duly embellished with many pennants and the girls themselves 
dressed in keeping with the float made a very attractive appearance 
and it, also, made us very proud of our girls and of the Triangle Club. 

Just at present and ‘until school closes we will be working on 
‘certain projects which the girls started after the Christmas holidays 
and which they desire to have on display on our Annual Day. Dur- 
ing the summer months girls are planning to help with the childrens’ 
flower garden plots and with the camping activities, and if all goes 
well, I believe that one day we shall awaken to the fact that the 
Triangle Club holds a real place in our training program and in the 
hearts of our girls. 


Training School or Family Circle 
Martha Lindley Hall, White Rock, B. C. 


“Shall I send my child to a training school or is it my duty to 
provide for her in our own home?” Many parents struggle with this 
question with anguish equalled only by their conscientiousness. All 
too often the child’s welfare is lost sight of in the burning desire to 
shoulder a parental responsibility beyond fear of self-reproach or the 
criticism of friends and relatives. There are many good training 
schools, state and private, where the subnormal child over five years 
of age would be much happier and better cared for than at home. 
The parental roof provides no family circle comparable to the well- 
classified groups of an institution. Training, suitable recreation, com- 
panionship, self-expression, sympathetic understanding and future 
welfare are what the school offers in contrast with the embarrassment, 
inevitable ostracism, repression and dissatisfaction that the deficient 
‘child encounters in even the best home circle. And what of the fu- 
ture? The defective at home is usually cared for by some one self- 
sacrificing person who carries the burden while she can—and then—? 
The following stories from life suggest the answer. 
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CASE I 


Nora is an obviously feeble-minded girl of imbecile grade. She 
is, I feel, unfortunate in having been born into a very wealthy fam- 
ily. Like many people of their means, her parents have a false con- 
ception of parental duty and, in seeking to compensate her for limi- 
tations, have provided her with the luxuries of life regardless of 
her ability to appreciate them. She has had no training and having 
reached the age of fifty is more than ever a problem. For Nora’s 
mother is now very old and knows that her years, possibly her 
months, are few. The father died long ago leaving her the prob- 
lem of Nora’s care. Other children of the family fail to under- 
stand her. Their homes are gay with young people who are annoyed 
with, and greatly ashamed of, their imbecile aunt, and there will be 
no place for her there. So when the mother leaves it looks as if 
institutional care would be absolutely imperative. 

Picture the difficulties of adjustment for Nora, having had sp 
many years of almost constant entertainment provided by others. 
Picture also the unhappiness she is likely to create among the chil- 
dren of the institution in which she is placed. How much better 
for all concerned, especially Nora, had she been allowed to grow 
up in an environment suited to her development and had she been 
trained to do something both useful and pleasant. Yet, the mother 
has her satisfaction in long years of martyrdom endured, as she feels, 
for the child’s best good. No one would detract from this satis- 
faction in the least but those of us who have seen contented and even 
happy children of fifty in a Training School, grieve at Nora’s having 
been kept from her normal home. 


CASE II 

Little Kathy was a pretty child of ten but with a mind which 
would never reach normal maturity. The father had died and the 
mother had re-married. Kathy’s step-father was a man of splendid 
qualities, kind to the children and unusually thoughtful of the mother. 
A younger child than Kathy by the second marriage of the mother 
was already asking “What is the matter with Kathy ?” 

On being consulted professionally about the child, I said to the 
mother, “It is your duty to determine this child’s future so far as 
you are able at once. Should you die you are leaving her to the 
care of a step-father and it is fair to neither of them. Her training 
should start now in order that she may make a useful and happy 
citizen of her permanent home, the Training school.” Both mother 
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and father agreed that this was the proper course to pursue and 
left my office prepared to carry out my suggestions without delay, 
A few days later I saw the father alone. Meanwhile the neighbors 
had given their advice and made their: comments. “And,” said the 
father, “what can I do? If I insist, I become the cruel step-father 
‘so I am leaving the matter alone hoping that within the year the 
mother will return of her own accord to her more sensible position.” 
But within six months came the flu epidemic of 1918 and among the 
first deaths I noted that of the mother. It would take too long to 
tell of the difficulties that the father now had to face. The mother’s 
parents refused to care for Kathy. There were relays of house- 
keepers, each leaving because of her care, until even the neighbors 
must. have been convinced that the Training School would be a better 
‘solution. But how much trouble and heartache would have been sav- 
ed had the mother thought more of the ultimate good of the child 
‘and less of the way the neighbors might view it. 
CASE III 

Rachel is a middle-grade imbecile of the Mongolian type. Both 
father and mother are refined and highly educated people, the former 
having been until recently a college president as well as a prominnt 
clergyman. All the other children of the family were excellent stu- 
dents and several of them are outstanding in their professions. 

It was not until Rachel was sixteen that they had other than 
medical advice in regard to her. Despite neighbors and friends and 
at a considerable financial sacrifice they determined to follow my ad- 
vice to send her to the Training School. 

That was seven years ago and last year the mother consulted 
me again, saying that she had begun to feel her old qualms and that 
possibly she was failing in her duty in sending the child away from 
her, and asking my advice about bringing her home. I asked her 
‘if she cared more for Rachel’s happiness or for her own satisfaction 
and then advised her to pay a visit to the Training School and let 
Rachel’s future be determined by what she found there. A few weeks 
later I saw the father and his first remark to me was “We can never * 
“be grateful enough that you found us so wonderful a home for our 
little girl. My wife reports her so interested and so adjusted to her 
“life there that it would be nothing short of cruelty to bring her back. 
We are determined to make every sacrifice to keep her there as long 
‘as she lives.” 


And of these three cases, which think you loved her child best? 
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